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... Because in the normalization process that is affecting the 
universities, it now proceeds, by -- as far as I have understood it -- by 
time slots, time slots which mean that, on the one hand, I believe, the 
courses are two and a half hours, and then the time slots allow a very 
extensive mobilization of the rooms. For us in the philosophy 
department, it's quite catastrophic, for a simple reason already: there 
are many listeners who, for work reasons, [1:00] from ASSEDIC, from 
I don't know what, can't come until ten o'clock, so we've all received a 
lot of letters on this subject, impossible for them to be there at half 
past nine, even if they had some goodwill. So my problem is to find a 
room where, while apparently respecting these new time slots, I 
essentially do not respect them, that is to say that I continue to have a 
room where I start at ten o'clock and where I finish around one 
o'clock, when you are not too tired, nor am I. 


So, I hope that's the case. But there's such confusion when... [Pause] 
we're going to see this morning if at eleven-thirty [2:00] or even at 
noon, we're disturbed by someone else who has the room - - I hope not 
-- it's going to be a disaster. I'm going to have to negotiate another 
room, if there is one, where I'll have my three hours from 10 a.m. to 1 
p.m., but at that point, I'm encroaching on two time slots. You 
understand, it is extremely delicate, that. Which is to say, it's really 
part of the process by which universities are now aligned with high 
schools. Good. So this is it. This is to tell you that, this morning, we 
may have a problem, be driven from here... Someone, well... We will 
have to... We have to see. We'll see. Good. That said, it's ten o'clock, 
[Pause] so [3:00] we start this year's work. [ Break] 


And I would like both to start it, this work already, but to start it in 
favor of building our program since it is only insofar as I will propose 
a program to you that you will see for yourself, from a part, if you 


keep coming, and part, if you keep coming, how you'll hang on to this 
or that part. And in this regard, I have things to offer you on... to vary 
your participation. So I announced, I already announced, two years 
ago, three years ago, I don't know, that [4:00] I was done talking 
about cinema, and then I was another year. After really, I really don't 
see what I could say for myself, so it will be over. And on the other 
hand perhaps some of you, or many of you, have realized in recent 
years that what concerned me, what interested me, was the 
introduction to question "What is philosophy? to which then from next 
year I will dedicate myself with all my might. 


And now this year, I would like again, so for the last time, to give or 
offer you a course on cinema, or on an aspect of cinema, and after all, 
the last aspect that I actually have left, I don't didn't have much [5:00] 
choice. We saw the movement-image for one or two years. We saw the 
time-image last year. What was left for me? Well, I was left with the 
thought-image. So we approach this question that worries me: “What 
is philosophy? “, but it is still at the level of a cinema-philosophy 
encounter. 


What does it mean: thought and cinema? I would like to do like last 
year. That is to say, this reflection, which is apparently centered on 
the cinema, should not prevent developments or as a kind of properly 
philosophical ranges where philosophical themes would be considered 
for themselves without however [6:00 ] break down our entire 
project. For those who were there last year, I devoted, for example, 
developments to neo-Platonism last year, developments which were 
valid for themselves, or else developments on Kant which were valid 
for themselves , and which did not prevent us from finding our 
common thread: time and cinema. This year, I would like to do the 
same on the level of thought; there will sometimes be philosophical 
ranges concerning only problems of philosophy in relation to thought. 
But why, why this organization? 


It is that, I would like to say that if I do not yet consider the thought- 
cinema relationships, but if I try to bring them, to found them, [7:00] 
me, I have always been struck by this, it is that any exercise of 
thought, philosophical or not, but particularly philosophical, 
presupposed a certain image that thought formed of itself. It is not 
always easy to extract this presupposed image of thought. Moreover, it 


varies with history. Does this mean that it depends on an external 
causality, social causality, historical causality? I'm not sure of it. 


It varies with the story, well; at the moment, I can't say more. We can 
no doubt assign causes of [8:00] this variation, but the causes of this 
variation tell us nothing about the nature of the variation itself. So I 
suppose that all thought presupposes an image of thought, a variable 
image. 


To better understand what must be grasped by the presupposed image 
of thought, I believe that above all it must not be confused with what 
everyone knows under the name of “method”. 


Thinking implies a method. [Pause] The method has two aspects. 
[Pause] For example, there is a method of Descartes. There is a 
method of Kant. [9:00] Good. [Pause] Philosophy can, in a way, be 
defined explicitly as a methodology of thought. A method includes 
two aspects: a temporal aspect, the order of thoughts. Organizing the 
order of thoughts is one aspect of the method. [Airplane noise] It 
includes another aspect: spatial, namely: the determination of the 
aims, means and obstacles of thought characterizes the spatial aspect 
[10:00] -- what are the aims of thought, why think, what are the 
means of thought, how to think, what are the obstacles to thought, 
constitute this other aspect. These are the two aspects of the method. I 
say that the presupposed image of thought is not to be confused with 
method; it is presupposed by the method. The method does not tell us 
what image thought makes of itself. The method presupposes an 
image of thought, an implicit image of thought, [ Pause] [11:00] 
variable image. 


This presupposed image of thought, then, as it is supposed by any 
method, how to characterize it in the simplest way? I use a word from 
the linguist and very great literary critic [Mikhail] Bakhtin: the 
chronotope. He uses "chronotope" in a very simple sense: it is a space- 
time. [Pause] It's a space-time, a space-time continuum. [12:00] He 
tells us, for example, that the question "what is the novel?" » implies 
the release of the chronotope specific to the novel, that is to say of a 
type of space-time presupposed by the novel. In the same way, I 
would say that there is a chronotope of thought, and that any method, 
from its double point of view -- the order of thoughts, the temporal 
order of thoughts on the one hand, on the other hand, the distribution 


of goals, means and obstacles -- refers to a chronotope of thought, a 
chronotope which can undergo variations, mutations, [ Pause] [13:00] 
and which is never given. What is given as needed is a method, but 
the presupposition is not given. It takes a special effort to get it out. 
[Brief cut to recording with no loss of text] [13:15] 


So that this chronotope of thought, this space-time presupposed by 
any spatio-temporal organization of thought, how can we recognize 
it? It is in him that philosophical discourse develops [Pause] but he 
himself is not the object of philosophical discourse. The philosophical 
discourse that develops it presupposes the chronotope. It can only be 
marked out, the chronotope itself, and what marks it out is not [the, 
brief cut] concepts as elements of philosophical discourse, it is 
something more unusual. That's what -- a long time ago, it seems to 
me, a long time ago, years ago, but it's a theme that I'm not going to 
let go of because when I get through the other years , To 


"what is philosophy?", it will take on more and more essential 
importance for me - 


- I would say that it is marked out, this space-time, this chronotope, is 
essentially marked out and signaled by cries. [ Break] [15:00] 


In other words, there are philosophical cries that envelop the implicit 
image of thought. 


Then there is the discourse and the discourse comes to cover the cries, 
there is the method, and the method comes to cover the chronotope or 
the image of thought. But this image, this space-time which is as it 
were marked, whose places and moments are marked by cries, [Pause] 
amounts to saying: there are philosophical cries. [Pause] Everyone 
knows that among birds, there are calls and songs. [Pause] [16:00] 
The cry of alarm, for example, is not a song; how there the 
ornithologists would have much to teach us if they succeeded in 
giving us firm distinctions between song and cry. But I can say that 
likewise in philosophy, there are discourses, and that discourses are 
not the same thing as cries. Discourses are the song of philosophers. 
This is their way of singing, and now there are philosophical cries. We 
risk missing out; at that moment, we form of philosophy an idea of a 
dead thing. 


It is assimilated to the discourse it develops, [Pause] [17:00] and a 
philosophical cry can always be translated in terms of discourse. But 
now something resists and no, if you have the slightest taste for 
philosophy, you know very well that these are cries, then, and that 


there, philosophy finds there the points of its birth, of its life. 


And what is it? Since at first glance we risk confusing them with 
simple propositions that are part of the discourse. Well no, no, no, no, 
that's something else. So what do they refer to? And why ? Are they 
justified, unfounded, are they arbitrary? What makes a philosopher 
give out a philosophical cry? I was saying the alarm cries of the birds, 
this 


is not chanting, [18:00] but at least we know why -- they sound a cry 
of alarm. There are other cries than the alarm cry; there are cries of 
love which are not the same thing as nuptial songs. So if the 
philosopher is someone who shouts in his own way, what does he 
have to shout? Let's look for examples. 


I read Aristotle, and I see an admirable speech which is the song of 
Aristotle, and I recognize this song, it is a way of singing which has no 
equivalent; I do not confuse the song of Aristotle and the song of 
Plato. And then, all of a sudden, I hear in Aristotle, and I come up 
against the formula [19:00]: “We have to stop”. If we did a real 
analysis of the proposals, I say, ah, but that's very curious. When 
Aristotle tells us what substance is, he develops this in a discourse- 
song. When he says to us “We have to stop”, it is not a proposition of 
the same nature as the other. "We have to stop" is a cry. 


[ Deleuze raises this “cry” of Aristotle in session 1 of the first seminar 
on Leibniz, the 15 


avril 1980] 


What does he want to say ? It means: you will not go back up -- this is 
curious, these are propositions, already in writing, these are 
propositions that can only be expressed in the form of interpellation. 
You... He doesn't have to say it explicitly -- he tells us: you won't be 
able to [20:00] go back to infinity from one concept to a more general 
concept, “you have to stop! that is to say, there are ultimate concepts. 
I don't know, if there are ultimate concepts, neither do you. Someone 
is telling you this but can only tell it to you in the form of a cry: you 
have to stop. Understand, it is necessary that the thought stops 
somewhere, that it seizes the point where it cannot go further. [Pause] 
I say, rightly or wrongly, it's a matter of feeling; I am not trying to 
convince you of anything, but I have the feeling that it is no longer 


part of philosophical discourse; it is a philosophical cry. If we tell him, 
and why, and why we have to stop? [9:00 p.m.] The question is not 
even relevant. There, we have reached a point where philosophy no 
longer has to give its reasons. So what is it for? 


This is perhaps the most important in what is the, the hidden of 
philosophy. [ Break] 


Descartes writes a philosophical discourse which he titles The 
Meditations. It is his own song, and in Les Méditations the famous 
formula “I think therefore I am” and “I think therefore I am” arise, it 
can be considered as [Pause] a proposition [22:00] or the element of a 
philosophical discourse. It comes to its place in The Meditations, the 
second meditation - there is a first then a second, etc., there are five, 
occurs in precisely the order that we could call the order of reasons - - 
it is part of philosophical discourse and yet it punctures it. “I think 
therefore I am” is formulated as a cry. This is the cry of Descartes. 
How is this a cry? 


Because its statement is: you cannot deny [Pause] that if I think, I am. 


Why all of this ? [23:00] The important thing is the cry aspect and 
indeed, the “I think therefore I am” 


claims what? He claims to give us a definition of man of a new type, 
against Aristotle. For Aristotle, man is a reasonable animal. Descartes 
says: that is discourse; to say man is a reasonable animal is a discourse 
because "animal" and "reasonable" 


are concepts that themselves refer to other concepts. [Pause] And he 
says: no, you have to achieve something else, and "I think therefore I 
am" is supposed to replace, while being part of 


[24:00] from a completely different world, the “reasonable animal” 
man. The true determination of man is "I think therefore I am" and not 
at all the reasonable animal man. In other 


terms, he wants a determination of the man who expresses himself in 
a cry. [ Break] 


I jump. When Leibniz launches "Everything has a reason", "Everything 


has a reason", and when he draws from it for the philosophical 
discourse a thousand things which will make up his own system -- 
because if "Everything has a reason", that leads to many things, this 
idea that everything has a reason -- why shouldn't there be things 
without a reason? Well no, Leibniz does not want there to be things 
without reason. [25:00] "Everything has a reason", well before being a 
logical principle, it is a cry. Or else, it already convinces us that there 
are cries of reason. The cries of reason, they are generally expressed in 
the general form: you cannot deny that... You cannot deny that we 
must stop somewhere, you cannot deny that everything has a reason , 
you cannot deny that if you think, you are. 


And now, strangely, philosophy also includes cries of unreason. It is 
not only reason that cries out; [26:00] there are cries of unreason. By 
contrast, we could say that we can express them in the form: “and if I 
deny”. And if I deny that two and two make four. 


You will tell me, these are only words, all that. No. Dostoyevsky 
launches the cry of unreason. "I deny that two and two make four", 
that is to say, he launches the fight against the obvious. 


Dostoyevsky, in this famous text, is a philosopher, he cries out: 
[Pause] [27:00] “I want, I want to be made aware of each victim of 
History; I won't rest easy and I won't leave you alone until you 
account for every victim of history." He is a disciple of Dostoyevsky, it 
is [Leon] Shestov, who, in all his work, repeats what? This cry, cry of 
unreason. Unreason does not have the privilege of cries, but there are 
cries of unreason and cries of reason, and it happens that we do not 
know who is shouting, whether it is reason or unreason. Good. [ 
Break] [28:00] 


“Give me a body”, it is curious that thought, which for millennia has 
rather sought to escape the body, comes to say, is this a discourse? 
"Give me a body", "Give me a body": we immediately recognize that -- 
I don't know, I would like to make you feel that it can be recognized 
by smell -- it's a philosophical cry . [ Deleuze begins chapter 8 of 
L’Image-Temps with this sentence, designating it as “the formula of 
philosophical reversal”, p. 246; see the following session where 
Deleuze attributes it to Kierkegaard] Here then is that philosophy 
itself depends on a flair or a superior capacity, on a taste. And why 
not ? [Pause] What would judge concepts if not the cries themselves? 
Isn't the scream the [29:00] only way the concept becomes alive? If 
you are not sensitive to the philosophical cry, you are not sensitive to 
philosophy. It is like with fish; philosophical cries are like the cries of 


fish. If you don't hear the fish cry, you don't know what life is. If you 
don't hear what the cry of the philosophers is and the cries of the 
philosophers, you don't know what life is, and you don't know what 
philosophy is either. , and you don't know what thought is. Obviously 
you know what the cry of fish is, and what the cry of philosophy is. 
Are philosophers then fishes? 


Okay. 


I would say about the cry, [Antonin] Artaud spoke about affective 
athleticism about his theater and, much more, [30:00] about his 
conception of thought. [See Le Théatre et son double d’Artaud (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1938)] There is a philosophical athleticism. Philosophical 
athletics is the 


power to utter specifically philosophical cries. [Pause] How am I 
progressing? I say, well, only, philosophical thought presupposes an 
image of thought, [Pause] a chronotope, a space-time in which 
resound cries, a point, that's all. [31:00] I'll stop there, the rest next 
year. You see, only my first point. I draw from it immediately, and I 
come to what will be our subject this year. [ No interruption of 
recording] [31:17] 


Part 2 


If it is true that thought presupposes an image of thought, [Pause] is 
there not and in what form an encounter between the image -- an 
encounter, not an identification -- an encounter between the image of 
thought and the cinematographic image? See, my starting point is 
extremely simple: all thought presupposes an image of thought. 
Therefore, [Pause] 


[32:00] what encounter is there, if there is one, between the image of 
thought and the cinematographic image? [Pause] This is where we 
can build our program. 


And you already see what I would like from you, what we haven't 
done in other years. I know very well that the other years — I think it 
went well, especially, for example, last year, there were very good 
times for me, because some of you contributed a lot, for example I'm 
thinking of what we did on the crystal, all that, good. -- I suggest to 
you... I know that, on the other hand, I am very difficult to interrupt 
because when I am interrupted, I lose my ideas, so I no longer know 
what I am saying, all that, Good. So it's not easy for you, even [33:00] 
when you feel like it. But what we could do is interrupt me, fine. 
Obviously I always ask you to do it even if it means receiving it 
impatiently, but so be it, you have to do it. But what we could do is at 
the beginning of each of our sessions, if we are not too jostled by 
room changes, at the beginning of each of our sessions, that those who 
have something to say about the previous session do. 


What I would like is for some of you to say: well, there was such and 
such a point in the last session where it was not clear, where we 
should come back, we should come back to such and such a point- 
there. We might go slower, but it might be richer. So if you liked it, 
we could conceive like that a kind of... It would be at the beginning of 
the sessions that questions would arise. I would very much like you to 
tell me: well no, what [34:00] you did the last time, there was still a 
moment that was too fast or too light, to which we must come back. 
But then, then for example, the next time, you can very well tell me, 
well, your story, the cinematographic image-image of thought, it is all 
the same not so clear as that; we should come back to this a bit. So 
either I'll answer you, it couldn't be any clearer, huh, too bad [laughs]; 
or else I will answer you, try, try; or it is you who will make it clearer, 
that would still be my dream. 


So here it is, that's just my point of attack: does the encounter take 
place -- once said that I have just tried to define what I call the image 
of thought -- an encounter takes place between the cinematographic 
image and the image of thought and if it is done, on what basis? 
[35:00] 


There, you have assimilated that well, everything is fine; well, here we 
go, here we go, that is to say we are going to build our program from 
this problem, since we have a problem. Let's build the program. How 
can the cinematographic image relate to an image of 


thought ? At that moment, understand that there will be many things 
to expect, namely if it comes into contact with an image of thought, 
no doubt it orients it. No doubt the cinematographic image will relate 
to a certain very precise image of the thought that it will itself induce. 
The question [36:00] will be: does this image of thought induced by 
the cinematographic image intersect with images of thought proper to 
philosophy? 


[ Pause] 


However, here I must start from a factual observation. [Pause] Since 
we are building a program, this program will contain the main 
bibliographical indications on which I will rely during the year and 
where I would like each of you -- but that we will see when our 
program is finished -- where each of you takes a bit, is interested in 
such and such a thing. And if I do the program, it is because those 
who this year have no subject of interest in what I do, [37:00] well, 
may not come. 


And I say, there is still something curious. If we go back to, say, the 
first great pioneers of cinema, because the first great pioneers of 
cinema do not hide from us that for them, cinema, cinema is a 
revolution of thought, [Pause] and at all regard, and these are the 
splendid declarations, either of [Sergei] Eisenstein, or of [Abel] Gance, 
or of [Jean] 


Epstein; I take the three most..., those who have gone the furthest in 
this way: the [38:00] 


cinema as bringing a new way of thinking. I add a pioneer of film 
criticism, the other three being filmmakers, great filmmakers, Elie 
Faure. Elie Faure, a great art critic, confronts himself in the cinema 
and sees in it the advent of a new thought. And their texts remain 
splendid to us. 


But strangely, we must recognize that today they make us laugh, smile 
with tenderness [39:00] and respect and admiration, but laugh all the 
same. Looks like we don't believe it anymore. This very simple thing, 
which consists in considering that the authors of cinema are great 
thinkers, has become something that few people believe. How come ? 
How can it be? The cinema, or we in place of the cinema, we have 
renounced the ambitions of the first cinema. We salute the demands or 
ambitions of Gance, Eisenstein, Epstein. But, they seem a little 
derisory to us, what, they seem to us [40:00] frankly naive. 


What happened ? One may wonder. Here is an art which, at the 
beginning, never ceased to be situated in relation to thought, and 
today if you count in the abundant bibliography of the cinema, which 
are the current books which carry or which engage the problem of the 
relations of cinema and of thought, to my knowledge, you find some, 
in any case in France, you find two of them, one point, that's all. You 
will find the collection of articles by Serge Daney, La ramp, 


[Pause] and you find the very extraordinary book by [Jean-Louis] 
Schefer, The Ordinary Man of Cinema. [Pause] It's not much, [41:00] 
It's not much. [ For Daney, The ramp, Paris: Cahiers du cinema/ 
Gallimard, 1983; for Schefer, The Ordinary Man of Cinema, Paris: 
Cahiers du Cinéma/Gallimard, 1980; on Schefer, see session 8 of the 
Cinéma 3 seminar, January 17, 1984, and L’Image-Temps, pp. 
219-220, 230; on Daney, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 230-231] 


The pioneers, what did they tell us? They told us that in every respect 
the cinema helped to renew thought, that is to say to induce a new 
image of thought, [Pause] I would almost say, from four points of 
view: from a qualitatively, from a quantitative point of view, from a 


from a relational point of view, and from a modal point of view. This 
is good because these are the titles of the four major categories in 
Kant: Quality, Quantity, Relation, Modality. [Pause] [42:00] 


From a qualitative point of view, it was a new thought. New in what? 
There I must postpone my answer for a few moments. But it was a 
thought the equivalent of which was not found in the other arts. 
[Pause] Quantitatively, the answer can be given immediately: it was 
mass art and thought, [Pause] the art of the masses. [Pause] With the 
cinema, the people became subjects, the masses became subjects of 
thought. Countless statements [43:00] from the Soviets in this regard, 
from [Dziga] Vertov, from Eisenstein, but also from Gance. [Pause] 
From the point of view of the relationship, cinema was a language, 
but a universal language. [Pause] From the point of view of modality, 
the cinema forced thought out of the simple possibility, the possibility 
of thinking in order to submit it to a necessity: you cannot not think. 
[Pause] [44:00] 


What happened ? What happened that these great authors are today 
called naive, [Pause] or considered naive? Oh sure, a lot of things 
have gone through that. I would like to take an example: cinema, no 
one believes that it is a universal language anymore. For what ? 
Among other things, because a linguistically inspired semiology has 
taken up the question. And that the semiology of linguistic inspiration, 
as it was established by Christian Metz, wanted to attract, wanted to 
import the rigor in this domain [45:00] of a language-cinema 
confrontation. Good. And that this semiology of linguistic inspiration 
which wanted to import linguistic rigor into the confrontation of 
cinema and language, and of cinema and language, well, this 
semiology of linguistic inspiration denounced as naive, confused and 
rapid the assimilations of cinema and a universal language. 


[Pause] It strikes me in life as elsewhere, that you never know who 
the naive ones are. [Pause] And after all, it will be part of our 
program to take a closer look at what the pioneers of cinema called 
[46:00] cinema as a universal language to see if linguistic semiology 
has not passed to side of the problem they posed then, and if it does 
not represent a fundamental setback compared to the so-called too 
naive pioneers. So, it is inevitable that if we are dealing with cinema 
and thought this year, we will have to look very closely at the 
problem of cinema-language relations. 


But I cannot say that it was an intervention like that of linguistic 
semiology, nor even like that of talking pictures, that sounded the 
death knell for the idea of a universal thought. 


She had already been approached by [47:00] one of the defenders of 
the greatest primary ambitions of cinema, namely Elie Faure. Elie 


Faure in his book -- well, in his fake book since it is a collection of 
articles -- which was published in the Médiations collection under the 
title Function of cinema [Paris: Denoél, 1981], Elie Faure has a 
passage rather curious where he senses, he says, that cinema is the 
successor to the art of cathedrals. He titles his chapter or article 
“(Introduction to the] Mystique of Cinema”. He presents cinema to us 
as a new thought, art of the masses, universal language, successor to 
the art of cathedrals. And then, he has a doubt, a [48:00] little doubt, 
and I would like you to listen to this doubt carefully. "Sincere friends" 
-- it's page 51 - "Sincere friends of the cinema saw in him only an 
admirable instrument of propaganda" -- he wrote that very early - - 
"either", or that he says, Elie Faure -- see what it's about; Elie Faure is 
part of this great cohort of pioneers who say: new thought, universal 
language, art of the masses where the masses become subjects. -- 


And he says "sincere friends" -- these are not enemies of the cinema - 
"sincere friends of the cinema have seen in him only an instrument... 
[49:00] an admirable instrument of propaganda. 


Either. The Pharisees of politics, the Pharisees of politics, of art, of 
letters, of the sciences themselves, will find the most faithful servants 
in the cinema, until the day when, by a mechanical intervention of the 
roles" -- no pardon — “until the day when by a mechanical inversion of 
the roles, it will enslave them in turn”. It is a very moving text 
because finally, do you realize what he is saying? He says, well yes, 
there is a danger looming, the use of cinema by propaganda. [50:00] 
But don't worry, he adds, you really have to be optimistic; we must 
not worry about it because by mechanical reversal, it is the cinema 
which, being mechanical, will enslave the Pharisees who want to use 
it as an instrument of propaganda. In other words, it will happen on 
its own. The cinema, thanks to its strictly technical power, will not 
allow itself to be used technically. We can always settle for that. We 
say, good. [Deleuze presents this quote from Faure in L’Image-Temps, 
pp. 204-205, footnote 3] 


At the same time, doesn't that put us on the right track? What made 
the grand declarations of the pioneers seem so...[pioneers] of cinema 
and thought to us in a way derisory? [51:00] Precisely in his book La 
ramp, Serge Daney says very well, he says: well, it's state propaganda, 
it's state propaganda that very quickly took hold of the cinema , 


namely the state found in the cinema something which was 
fundamental to it, namely the possibility of establishing and 
propagating its great stagings. 


The state-director needed the cinema, and the great stagings of 
fascism, 


[Pause] the great activities of a state [52:00] propaganda have 
enslaved the cinema, [Pause] made it the stifling of all thought, 
[Pause] and canceled it completely, in accordance with Elie Faure's 
short foreboding , have completely canceled the ambitions of the 
cinema. That is to say, instead of the cinema making the masses its 
real thinking subject, it has contributed to the alienation of the 
masses, to the fascism of the masses. [53:00] This would be what 
would make the great declarations of Eisenstein, Gance, Epstein seem 
so beautiful to us today but so old-fashioned to the point that we no 
longer dare to speak of a cinema-thought relationship . [ On Deleuze's 
relationship with Daney, see the chapter “Letter to Serge Daney: 
Optimism, pessimism and travel” in Parlers (Paris: Minuit, 1991), pp. 
97-112] 


In a way, Paul Virilio's recent thesis goes even further than Daney's 
remark. Of course, we can always say, we can always say, what killed 
cinema was the mediocrity of its production. [Pause] Again, it's not, 
it's not... yes and no, yes and no. That the vast majority of production 
[54:00] is zero, absolutely zero, is obvious, but it is not so much an 
objection; it is only under certain conditions. I mean, it's no worse 
than anywhere else, absolutely no worse than anywhere else. If you 
consider the field of literature and publishing, tell yourself that what 
deserves the name of novel in the quantity of novels that appear each 
year -- I take the novel genre -- in the quantity of novels that appear 
every year, does not represent 5% of the editorial edition. The vast 
majority of novels which appear each year belong to the Aphrodite 
collection and collection of the same type which occupy station 
platforms, which occupy station bookstores, [55:00] which have an 
unimaginable circulation, and which have nothing close or far with 
what you call a novel. Well, I'm not talking about the rest, but the rest 
is the same. We cannot say that the 
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musical production of the ditty which is the vast majority of musical 
production, whether this production is... [Deleuze does not finish the 


sentence] The situation of the cinema, it is not worse, really not worse 
than elsewhere. Once again, the nullity of ambient production has 
always been a law of all so-called “artistic” activities. 


You could simply tell me, perhaps -- and here I am incompetent to 
answer -- you could tell me that the cinema being -- and you fall 
precisely into the idea to which I wanted to come and which seems to 
me the essential for today -- that cinema being an industrial art, the 
quantitative proportion [56:00] of nullity has an infinitely greater and 
more dangerous role than in other disciplines, and that we cannot 
pose the problem of the same way at the level of an industrial art and 
at the level of the other arts. It is possible, that. But in any case, it was 
not the mediocrity of the production that sounded the death knell for 
the ambitions of the first cinema. No, that's not it, that's not it, there's 
been worse. If I were to summarize Serge Daney's thesis a bit 
moreover, it is not the nullity of the production, it is literally, it is Leni 
Riefenstahl, who was not null, namely, the Hitler's official filmmaker 
who sounded the great ambitions of cinema, and once again she was 
not zero, she. 


But I was saying, if I take Paul Virilio's recent thesis, [57:00] he goes 
even further than Serge Daney. Virilio in his book, Logistics of 
perception, War and cinema [1] tells us something like this: do not 
believe that cinema has been diverted from its goals by the 
propaganda state -- 


what Daney suggests -- or by the fascist state. [Paris: Cahiers du 
cinema/Editions de l’étoile, 1984; ed. augmented, Le Seuil, 1991; on 
Virilio's theses, see L'Image-Temps, p. 214, note 16] Cinematography 
and the organization of war, or the fascist state organization, have 
been linked from the start. The thesis was good because it's a bit like 
we always do: you always have to go back further, to know that it 
went wrong from the start. [Laughs] You know, we don't say it went 
wrong with Stalin anymore, ha no, it was already going wrong with 
Lenin, we go back further. And then it goes back quite a bit with 
Lenin; [58:00] wow, Marx was even worse, he just couldn't, he 
couldn't do what he wanted, but if he had done what he wanted, what 
would you have seen that it would be even worse, good. [Laughs] So 
Virilio better, Virilio better, he's coming back. 


It is from the beginning that there is the abominable coupling, 
cinema-war and worse: cinema-war organization and cinema-fascist 
organization. And Virilio's argument here is very interesting. 


It consists of telling us, you know, there has always been a 
fundamental coupling between the weapon and the eye. That's what 
he starts with, the gun-eye coupling. [Pause] Namely that the 
battlefield 


[59:00] is not just a place of action, it is a realm of perception. 
Weapons are affects, but the affects of war are not without percepts, 
and as much as sending weapons, there is in the organization of war 
the need to perceive fields. So that an exemplary coupling will be 
camera-machine gun. [Pause] The plane strafes and takes the film of 
what it strafes. [60:00] And this doublet, this coupling, it is essential, 
it is essential. And the history of war is no less a history of the eye 
than a history of the weapon. Well, that's a great thesis. [Pause] And 
in a way, war is a big drama. Virilio takes this as proof that it is less a 
question of hiding... it is indeed a question of hiding, for example, of 
hiding secret organizations, but it is above all a question of setting up 
decoys, making people believe [61:00] 


the enemy that such a concentration of troops is made, to manufacture 
wooden tanks which will make believe 
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the enemy that an attack is taking shape there, is being prepared here 
and there. All that is always the doublet: weapon-staging. 


And this fundamental link between the weapon and the stage is what 
the fascists will discover first and push to a point hitherto unknown. 
And Virilio, there, knows very happy accents when he recalls that 
until the end, until the very end, Goebbels wanted to compete with 
Hollywood, and organized super [62:00] productions, and that the 
assistants of Hitler, particularly at the level of passive defence, rebuilt 
cities with columns of lights, fake cities, cinematographic cities, cities 
of pure light, architecture of light, all that, a whole staging of the 
state, of state propaganda and state warfare. [Pause] In other words, 
what Virilio is saying more or less is that there has always been a very 
bizarre link between Hollywood and fascism, which makes and 
explains the collapse of old Hollywood after the war. [63:00] Not in 
the sense that Hollywood would have been compromised in fascism, 
that's not it, but in the sense that a cinema such as Hollywood 
conceived it had been realized in an infinitely more perfect way by the 
organization of war and the fascist organization, to the point that we 
could no longer believe in this cinema. [ On Nazi propaganda and the 


cinema, see session 13 
of the Cinéma 3 seminar, March 13, 1984] 


Here, from Daney's thesis to that of Virilio, it seems to me that there is 
progress, a kind of one-upmanship that would give us a reason, at 
least. Why do we no longer dare to speak of cinema as a new way of 
thinking, of cinema as the art of the masses, where the masses would 
have become the very subject of cinema as a universal language? We 
have lost [64:00] those hopes. Only, only, does that mean that on this 
obviously a certain discretion has been made on the relationship of 
cinema with thought? But I'm going back to my theme: doesn't that 
simply mean that post-war cinema breaks with a certain image of 
thought that cinema had hitherto encountered, but reunites more 
interesting with another image of thought? I ask how one can not 
treat, for example, [Alain] Resnais as a thinker, [Jean-Luc] Godard as 
a thinker, 


[Luchino] Visconti as a [65:00] thinker. We accept in a certain way to 
confront them with painters, we accept well to confront them with 
musicians. It is necessary, it is necessary to rediscover the tradition of 
the first cinema taking into account all the differences where the 
confrontation was also to pass through the relationship between the 
cinematographic image and a new image of thought. Perhaps then, in 
its short history, the cinema would have faced two very different 
images of thought. It will be up to us to see that. 


I'll tell you, I'll take a very simple example: we can talk about colors, 
for example, with the great colorists of cinema, [Michelangelo] 
Antonioni, [66:00] Visconti, Godard; we can also speak of their own 
way of being a philosopher. We don't take the thinking of filmmakers 
seriously enough because we know very well that it is worthless 
regardless of the context, the cinematographic context of their work. If 
we take it out of the context of their work, it is worthless. But that's 
how it is for everyone. If you extract the thought of a philosopher 
from the philosophical context of his work, but I assure you, these are 
platitudes, by definition, by definition. [Pause] [67:00] Even [Jean] 
Renoir is a great thinker if you consider the context of his work. He 
doesn't just have something to show, he really has something to say. 
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You want me to tell you ? Well, Godard is an Aristotelian. [Laughs] I 
remember a very brilliant article by Sartre on [Jean] Giraudoux -- it is 


taken up in Situations 1 [Paris: Gallimard, 1947] -- where Sartre 
explains that Giraudoux is Aristotle realized. Yet there is no reason to 
think that Giraudoux knew Aristotle very well; he is a very cultured 
man, but finally, he had perhaps not read much Aristotle, except at 
the time of the baccalaureate, and again, at the baccalaureate, [68:00] 
we do not really study Aristotle. And yet, Sartre's article is very 
convincing, how Giraudoux's world is an Aristotelian world -- here I'm 
making easy transitions -- I happen to be very sensitive to the way 
Godard loves Giraudoux very much. Giraudoux is one of Godard's 
secret authors; he admits it sometimes since in his last film "Prénom 
Carmen" [1983], you remember that Giraudoux is constantly 
mentioned: "that's called the dawn", and that he always had a kind of 
complaisance for Giraudoux , Godard, an unacknowledged kindness 
from Switzerland. For him, it is the image of lightness in literature. 
[Laughs, including Deleuze] But, thanks to that, I would say that he is 
much more Aristotelian [69:00] than Giraudoux. And you know why 
he is an Aristotelian, Giraudoux? 


It is because Aristotle, he is the philosopher who precisely by virtue of 
his cry, "We must stop", has the first statement and constructs a table 
of categories. 


But... hey, there, I'm worried... Open the door and call the guy back, 
[Pause] things aren't looking good. I have a feeling. [Laughs] [Pause] 


Student: There is an amorphous mass of people. 


Deleuze: Ask them if they have class... 


Student: They don't know! [Big laughs] 


Deleuze: That's good, a very good sign. [Pause] [70:00] So, yeah, you 
know, I'm going slow, but... what was I saying anyway? I don't know 
what I was saying... 


Godard is an Aristotelian, you know why? To my knowledge, he never 
constructed a film -- besides, he must do it on purpose, he Godard, he 
read a lot, so why wouldn't he have read Aristotle as well? -- he never 
constructed a film without, either explicitly or implicitly, dividing it 
according to what should be called "categories". We'll see, it will be an 
object for us, it will give us a little [71:00] recreation to talk about 
categories in Aristotle precisely in connection with Godard, but that's 


for a long time to come. It's always his division. 


Just his trick, and what makes us happy is that he invents totally, 
totally weird, totally weird category tables. But it's tables... Godard, he 
didn't -- 


forgive me this rather easy formula but I believe that it is 
fundamentally true -- 


Godard, he doesn't have an editing table, he has a table of categories. 
And its editing table is its table of categories. 


I take a film where it explodes, "Sauve qui peut (la vie)" [1980]. You 
have four categories, four major categories. [ On this subject, see 
L’Image-Temps, pp. 241-245] So, we say to ourselves, well then, to 
make categories of that, we have to do it. In Aristotle, the categories 
were substance, [72:00] quality, quantity... In Godard, the four main 
categories of "Sauve qui peut (la vie)" are the imaginary, fear, trade, 
music. But they play the role 
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explicit categories, namely, with Godard -- I'm saying too much here, 
but it's just to take an example -- with Godard -- to found an example 
in which I would like you to sense the need to confront the cinema not 
not only with the other arts, but with thought and philosophy tout 
court -- with Godard, the categories, literally, can receive a very strict 
definition, namely: they are reflexive genres in which a series of ideas 
are reflected. pictures. It is a serial cinema, but the series of images 
are reflected in a genre 


[73:00] reflexive, the reflexive genre being a category. 


Hence for each film, where he is very ingenious, very creative, is that 
for each film, he will redo a new table of categories corresponding to 
the film. And each time, the images will be reflected in categories that 
can take on the most diverse shapes. In this sense, I can say to the 
letter... - Do you have a course there? [Laughs] I don't understand, 
they tell me they're going to other rooms... Well, miss?! [Pause] 
Tiring. I don't remember what I was saying... — [The students help him 
find the thread] Yes, in each film, he will redo his table of categories. 
[74:00] Do you want some? Here's. Obviously, it depends on him that 
they are founded by the series of images. But the series of images will 
always reflect in a category, that's how he breaks up the narrative. 


One of his ways of breaking up the narration is precisely to make the 
series of images depend on a reflexive category, that is, on a reflexive 
concept. In that way, it's really..., it's really a cinema-philosophy 
relationship. 


It doesn't matter, I'm just saying: let's accept the thesis of Daney and 
Virilio. The ambitions of the first pioneers to unite the 
cinematographic image with the image of thought -- it is therefore like 
my second conclusion -- the ambitions of these first pioneers to unite 
the cinematographic image and the image of thought, could collapse 
[75:00] for historical-world reasons which are state propaganda and 
fascism. We could no longer believe in the art of the masses and in the 
new thought as it had been defined by the pioneers and in the 
universal language. 


But that was just a twist; the new cinema, post-war cinema, was going 
to enter, the new cinematographic image -- and how new, we've seen 
that a little in other years -- the new cinematographic image, was 
going to enter with the image of thought in entirely new relations, and 
why? For a very simple reason, it is because the image of the thought 
had itself undergone the same shock. It is that state propaganda, 
fascism, the organization [76:00] of fascism, if they had not left the 
cinematographic image intact, had not moreover left the philosophical 
image intact. of thought, and that on the basis of these double rubble, 
a new alliance could be renewed between the new cinematographic 
image and the new image of thought. What would this new image of 
thought be? What would the new cinematographic image be? 


What was the old one? The two old ones? All this will also be part of 
our program. 


We're moving forward, but then let's start from scratch and ask, even 
at the pioneer level, it's like my third point -- you see, I'm getting 
into... I'm very neat today -- 


- we ask, [77:00] what is going on? But how did it happen, even at the 
level of the pioneers -- because we still have a lot to learn; it was not 
enough to say fascism, state propaganda, to liquidate Eisenstein, 
Epstein, Vertov, Elie Faure, Gance — [Pause] what could bring about 
an encounter, from the start, between cinematographic image and 
picture of the 
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thought, once said that this meeting could change in nature after the 
war and will continue under other species or under other weddings? 
[Pause] You have to turn great filmmakers into thinkers at all costs, 
you know. [78:00] Because they are great thinkers, I believe. [ Break] 


Well, the answer is quite simple. What makes the meeting of the 
cinematographic image and the image of thought? [Pause] So my 
answer is my third point today -- we've only done two, we're going at 
one pace; it won't go so fast the other times; [Laughs] two points, I 
would like you to be able to distinguish them well in your head, but I 
think it goes without saying, today it's crystal clear, it's valid, no 
questions to ask -- the answer, it's very simple, but it's going to leave 
us perplexed, it's amazing because I don't see any other answer, and 
then there's no reason to see how [79:00] it is answer. 


So we'll have to see. Well, what founds the meeting of the 
cinematographic image and the image of thought is the automatism of 
the cinematographic image. That's it. The cinematic image is auto-to- 
ma-tic. [Pause] What I am saying cannot but concern the image of 
thought. This is an automatic image... [Pause recording] 


[1 :19 :39] 


... the only image that is automatic. Well yes, the cinematographic 
image is the first of the automatic images. 


What does "automatic" mean? It means the image -- there we saw it, 
we saw it many years before; I won't come back to this [80:00] -- the 
cinematographic image is the movement-image, that is to say, it does 
not represent someone or something that moves; it moves itself within 
itself, it is automatic. The movement of the cinematographic image is 
a self-movement. [Pause] Self-movement, it moves by itself, that's 
what I call the automatic character of the cinematographic image. 
Now it is as an automatic image that the cinematographic image 
solicits the image of thought. [ Pause] [81:00] [ From the beginning 
of chapter 7 of L’Image-Temps, Deleuze introduces, borrowing it from 
Elie Faure, the concept of the “spiritual automaton”, p. 203] 


You tell me it's weird. How does the automatic character of the 
cinematographic image 


- there's only her, a painting, it's an image that isn't automatic -- she 
doesn't move? 


The automaton image, that is what is proper to the cinematographic 


image, it is its most general character, it is the image that moves; it is 
not a real body that moves, like the dancer's body. [Pause] It's not an 
image that doesn't move, like a painting; it is the automatic image that 
moves. And I tell you: that is enough to give it an extraordinary 
relationship with the image [82:00] of thought, its automatic 
character. 


This is where the objection arises, the objection that arises from the 
beginning of cinema. Namely, the whole gang of clowns who reacted 
by saying: but that's precisely what makes cinema not about thought. I 
mean: when you say something, whatever you say, as soon as you try 
to say something, there is immediately a whole cloud of idiotic 
objections. I mean: there is no thought whatsoever that is not suffused 
with a whole host of silly objections. It is even that which makes the 
thought cheerful. So well, on that, there are two kinds of people: there 
are those who keep [83:00] the stupid objection to themselves 
because they feel that it is stupid, and 
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then there are those who say it because they think it is a strong 
objection. These are vain, because they do not think that the objection 
is so stupid that, after all, the one who said the idea against which one 
objects must have made the objection, otherwise it would be very 
worrying for him. [Laughs] 


Also, an author who had his celebrity at the time of the first cinema 
and who wrote novels, moreover not mediocre novels at all, novels 
which even have great importance, but who was really not a thinker 
to him, and who was called Georges Duhamel, led a great criticism 
and against America, American civilization, and against the cinema. 
[While quoting Duhamel on this subject in L’Image-Temps, p. 216, 
Deleuze offers no reference to it; it is perhaps the text Scénes de la vie 
future (Paris: Mercure de France, 1930)] And he said: I can no longer 
think what I want. Interesting that; it fascinates me. [84:00] I quote 
the text, a bit of text. “I can no longer think what I want in front of 
the cinema, the moving images” 


-- moving images, i.e. automatic images — “moving images replace my 
own thoughts”. Eh ? [A noise is heard which seems to bother Deleuze] 
That's not a job, is it? It's amazing because read again: someone who 

tells you that, no, but, you say to yourself, "I can no longer think what 


I want", you say to yourself, here is someone who wants to think what 
he wants. [Laughs] Well, he either pays attention to what he says or 
he doesn't. And it's still interesting to analyze this text... -- [Someone 
enters the room] Madame? [Laughs] [Pause] It seems that the very 
sight of this room horrifies them so much... [Laughs] [Pause] [85:00] 
Good. -- 


Yes, think a little. Someone tells you: with the cinema, it prevents me 

from thinking what I want. If we reflect, but all of a sudden we say to 
ourselves, oh well, but then it is a guy who, when he reads a novel or 

when he is in front of a painting, he thinks what he wants? It's all the 

same interesting, someone who makes art this conception: in front of 

art, I think what I want. So in front of a painting by Rembrandt, there, 
I can think what I want? It's curious ! 


It's a funny idea though. 


I mean: understand what I call thought-image. There are images of 
stupid thought. Someone who says to you: oh, the cinema bothers me 
because I can't think what I want, it's all the same that he makes a 
stupid image of thought. Generally, the ideal of thought is precisely 
not to think what it wants, that is, to be forced to think something. 
[86:00] A painting, well, a Rembrandt, you can't think what you want, 
it's very unfortunate but that's how it is. Very unfortunate but, if you 
want to think what you want, well, I don't know how you could do it. 
But I don't know how one can manage to think what one wants. It is 
the nature of thought that one cannot be able to think what one 
wants. But anyway, the moving images replace my own thoughts, well 
that's not bad after all; it doesn't hurt, it won't hurt Duhamel. So. 


But this is an objection: the automatic character of the 
cinematographic image, far from being, far from establishing a 
relationship with thought, destroys the relationship with thought. Let's 
put it, the cinematographic image imposes on me its unfolding of 
thought. [87:00] Admit, admit. So our answer can only be one thing: 
it's obviously more complicated than that, and we first have to agree 
on what "automatic image" means. If that's where 
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we define the specific character of cinema, “automatic image”, in 


what sense? There is a first meaning which is technical. Well, I'm not 
insisting on him. It concerns both recording and projection. [Pause] 
This meaning is very important, it is the technological basis of the 
image, it is the technological basis [88:00] of the automatic image, 
shooting and projection. 


But I say: there is a second meaning which this time no longer 
concerns the technological means of the image but the image. This 
second meaning seems incidental, and yet we will be led to give it 
fundamental importance. Let's start with the accessory aspect. Is it by 
chance that cinema, from its beginnings, has presented automatons 
and puppets to us in such an insistent, constant way, this exhibition 
[89:00] or this adaptation of automatons to the cinematographic 
image? See that this time it is about the proper content of the 
cinematographic image. You will tell me that it is accidental content. 
We have to see, not sure. But from the beginning of cinema, 
automatons and all their varieties invaded the cinematographic image. 
In what form ? In the form of German Expressionism; golems, 
sleepwalkers, [Pause] living automatons, zombies become [90:00] key 
characters in this new art. I don't think it's a coincidence that depends 
on the subjects. It's not because cinema confronts terror, it's not 
because... There is something deeper in this belonging of automatons 
and all their varieties to the cinematographic image and to the 
populating of this image. by all varieties of automata. 


[ On this subject, see The Time-Image, p. 217, and The Movement- 
Image, p. 76; see also the Cinema 1 and 2 seminars where Deleuze 
considers German Expressionism and the French school] 


Second example parallel to German Expressionism: the French school. 
In a completely different way, it populates the cinematographic image 
with automatons then presented with inanimate automatons and 
never ceases [91:00] to proceed with confrontation and exchange. It is 
no longer the living automata of German Expressionism, it is the 
perpetually developed, perpetually inverted relationship between the 
automaton and the living. It's another way. From Renoir's first films, 
the theme, from Renoir's silent films, the theme of the automaton 
arises fundamentally. It will lead to "The Rules of the Game" [1939], 
and Renoir's cinema will not cease to be haunted by the automaton. 
[Pause] [Jean] Vigo, "L'Atalante" [1934]: [92:00] the fundamental 
presence of the automaton, as mediation between living characters 
and from one living character to another. Again, is it the coincidences 
of history or of the genre? No. The suspicion is born in us that there 


are then very deep marriages between the cinematographic image 
itself and the automaton which comes to populate it. 


And after all, it's normal, we have our answer. I'm very happy, we 
have plenty of answers, right away: if the characteristic of the 
cinematographic image is automatism, isn't it completely normal that 
the cinematographic image presents us with automatons? It's a simple 
answer. And I don't stick to cinema [93:00] first way, to pre-war 
cinema. 


I then take a leap into modern cinema, even if the relationship 
between cinematographic image and image... [Recording interrupted] 
[1:23:12] 


... the number of actors. He [Bresson] calls it: cinematographic model, 
he calls it cinematographic model as opposed to the theatrical actor. 
[Pause] And what's the big difference? 


What characterizes, what is the first? We will have to review this later 
in the year much more closely. What does he call a cinematic model? 
But if I take the 
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the most constant character that he assigns, and the most general that 
he assigns to the cinematographic model, what is Bresson? It's 
automation. [94:00] 


I'm not making the word up here. If you take Bresson's little book, a 
classic of cinema, Notes sur le cinematograph [Paris: Gallimard, 
1975], you not only find a whole chapter entitled... page 29, "De 
l'automatisme", which begins like this: “Nine tenths of our movements 
obey habit and automatism; it is anti-nature to subordinate them to 
will and thought”. I retain the will and the thought. In other words, 
the cinematographic model unlike the theater actor must neither want 
nor think, 


[95:00] it's an automaton. An automaton what? And this is where 
Bresson is neither a German expressionist nor a French school; it will 
no doubt be a "spiritual automaton", and yet it does not think. Very 
weird. We will see that it is very complicated, the story of the 


automaton at Bresson. [ On Bresson and the automaton, see L’Image- 
Temps, p. 233 and footnote 42] 


But what I retain is -- I read another text, [Pause], page 70, but it's 
constant in the Notes sur le cinematograph -- he talks about models, 
cinematographic models: "The gestures they've mechanically repeated 
twenty times, your [96:00] role models" -- he talks to himself, [Pause] 
there's a suspicion, there must be something - "the gestures they have 
repeated twenty times mechanically, your models, released into the 
action of your film, will tame them... The gestures that they have 
repeated twenty times mechanically, your models released into the 
action of your film will tame them. The words they have learned lip 
service will find, without their minds taking part in them, the 
inflections and the song proper to their true nature" -- 


therefore automata have a nature — “a way of rediscovering the 
automatism of real life 


[Pause] [97:00] ... a way of rediscovering the automatism of real 
life”. So Bresson in his conception of the cinematographic model does 
not cease -- I only retain this -- to claim an automatism which is 
different both from the automaton of the French school, certainly, 
from the automatism alive with German Expressionism, but who, in 
turn, is a type of automaton. 


Third aspect, not only automatism concerns the technological means 
of the cinematographic image, but second aspect: it concerns the 
content of the cinematographic image itself; finally third aspect: it 
concerns the highest form [98:00] of the cinematographic image. And 
in what sense this time around? I mean it affects the aesthetic form of 
the cinematic image, [Pause] or if you prefer, the way it is perceived 
and thought about. For what ? The answer is simple, at least the one 
that will be given, the one that will be given by the first great pioneers 
of cinema. The first pioneers of the cinema will have, it seems to me, 
with, in spite of all the variations, an overall response which is this: 
[Pause] the automatic image, [99:00] the automatic material image of 
the cinema has as its correlate spiritual automatism, mental 
automatism, or automatic subjectivity. 


It's curious. The true correlate of the cinema image as an automatic 
image is a properly spiritual, mental automatism or an automatic 
subjectivity. The cinema thanks to the cinematographic image, thanks 
to the automatic image, raises in us the spiritual automaton. 


Ahhhhhh! But what a discovery! [100:00] What is this, the spiritual 
automaton? 


The art of the masses raises the spiritual automaton. What a great 
idea! What a beautiful idea, if you know what it is about, but you 
have to give in to the beauty of an idea before you know what it 
means. 
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Here is a text by Elie Faure, page 56, listen to the good because you 
will find: "In truth it is its material automatism" -- of the cinema - "it is 
the material automatism of the cinema itself which brings out inside 
his images, this new universe that he imposes little by little on our 
intellectual automatism [101:00]. See, the spiritual automaton is the 
direct correlate of the automatic image. And Elie Faure continues: 
"Thus appears in a blinding light the subordination of the human soul 
to the tools it creates" -- the tool is the technical means of the 
cinematographic image - " this is how the subordination of the human 
soul to the tools it creates and vice versa appears in blinding light”. 
There is therefore an action of the automatic image on the spiritual 
automaton and a reaction of the spiritual automaton on the automatic 
image. [ Deleuze presents this quotation in L’Image-Temps, p. 204, 
footnote 1] 


Epstein, in Writings [102:00] on cinema [Paris: Seghers, 1974; flight. 
II, p. 63] says the same thing in other words, he says: the automatic 
image of the cinema has as its correlate a 


“automatic subjectivity”. This automatic subjectivity is the camera. 
The camera is automatic subjectivity. [Pause] That's it, and it's from 
there, I believe, that they're going to develop their thinking: cinema is 
a new way of thinking, it's an art for the masses, and it's a universal 
language. See the reason, the foundation of these three aspects: it is 
because, it is because 


[103:00] the cinematographic image is an automatic image that, far 
from preventing us from thinking, it makes the old dream arise in us, 
the archaic dream but only realized by the cinema, the dream of a 
spiritual automaton. [ Deleuze presents this quote from Epstein in 
L’Image-Temps, p. 204, footnote 1] 


Spiritual automaton, spiritual automaton, so that's it. The cinema 


would not only be the automatic image, it would be the correlate of 
the automatic image and the image of thought, that is to say the 
correlation of the automatic image and the spiritual automaton which 
corresponds to him. You will tell me 


: but being reduced to the state of a spiritual automaton is good, 
right? Of course it's good, of course it's good. But why is it good, it has 
always been our [104:00] dream, or at least it has always been the 
dream of thought; that's what Duhamel didn't know, it's always been 
the dream of thought, a screaming automaton. [Pause] Why? That's 
what you have to see now: how is that the dream of thought? 


That is to say, see for the moment we were in the cinematographic 
image, let's go to the other side, the image of thought. Does the image 
of thought have anything to do with the phenomenon of automatism? 
I would say: it doesn't just have one thing to do, it has two things to 
do. [Pause] This is my fourth point today; How's it going ? Are you 
following well? 


It's important that you follow the chains too, huh? No problem ? Are 
you following well? You [105:00] will tell me next time. Alright, what 
time is it? 


Lucien Gouty: Eleven forty, a quarter to twelve. 


Deleuze: Do we give ourselves a little rest so that you can smoke your 
harmful cigarettes? [ Break] 


But not long. [Sounds of chairs] [Pause recording] [1:45:21] 


There they follow each other. My fourth point is that all of this is that 
it's not clear, the thought-automatism relationships. So let's take care 
of the thought a bit. It's not at all clear. For what ? Because these 
reports are double. What is 
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automatism in relation to thought? [Pause] [106:00] There's no 
question, huh, on the other three points? After all my work, no 
question? I mean, is it very clear? Good. 


There is a first report concerning what? It is insofar as automatism 
will designate all the unconscious [Pause] mechanisms of thought, 
organic-psychic mechanisms. 


[Pause] And let's assume, these are all hypotheses to be tweaked later; 
we will call 


“automatism” all of these unconscious [107:00] organic-psychic 
mechanisms 


[Pause] from the thought. In other words, automatism will designate 
here a pure matter, a special matter, an organic-psychic matter which 
conscious thought has the task of integrating, organizing and 
dominating but which can reveal itself for itself. and take thought 
backwards. [Pause] I'm not sure there's such a set, because what are 
we going to put in it? We will put there, for example, the dream, 
[Pause] oneirism, [108:00] but the so-called "oneiroid" relationships, 
-- it is not even certain that oneirism and oneiroid relationships are 
part of the same category or can be united in the same category -- and 
then all kinds of disorders, which, when they appear, manifest thought 
mechanisms which are no longer even controlled by thought or even 
controllable, of the flight type ideas, and many other things. In other 
words, is there a category capable of grouping all this, the 
unconscious mechanisms of thought, however varied they may be? 
[109:00] 


In 1899, a great psychiatrist -- I insist 1899, all that is the period when 
cinema was born, so I do not confuse things that are very different in 
history, very distant in history - 


- in 1899, the great psychiatrist Pierre Janet, j-a-n-e-t, wrote a 
fundamental book, Psychological automatism, [Pause] where he 
considered what he called total automatism, psychological 
automatism, [110:00] the total automatism, namely: catalepsy, 
somnambulism, suggestion, and on the other hand, partial 
automatism: anesthesia and hysterical paralysis, fixed idea, 
hallucination, possession. And he thinks possible -- see that the dream 
does not intervene there -- he thinks possible to construct a consistent 
concept of psychological automatism. [Pause] [111:00] 


Around the same time... — [Someone enters the room; pause] Ah, so 
you have a new class here? [Answer from the student who enters; 
laughs] Wait, I'll go home first 


[Laughs]. She's nice, [Pause] she's nice... [Recording paused] 
[1:52:40] 


A very great psychiatrist from the 19th century, who answered to the 
much prettier name of Gaëtan de Clérambault, c-l-é-r-a-m-b-a-u-l-t, 


[112:00] I think, that's it, eh. Clérambault forged the notion of 
“mental automatism”. And Clérambault's mental automatism was very 
different from Janet's psychological automatism. [Pause] Because, 
precisely, [Pause] far from taking the psychological character as what 
made the unity of this automatism, he affirmed an organico- 
neurological basis [Pause] which he posed [113:00] as first, [ Pause] 
and which nourished the hallucinatory psychosis, [Pause] and which 
provoked a reaction or which could not provoke -- we could stop 
there, that's already not bad -- but which provoked or could provoke a 
psychic reaction, reaction -- as he said in his language -- of character. 


Even more, the psychic reaction of character could precede -- it's very 
complicated Clérambault, huh? -- could precede the organico- 
neurological basis [Pause] [114:00] and corresponded to the paranoid 
psychosis. And then there were many other things. But you see: the 
mental automatism was going to cover [Pause] a neurological, organo- 
neurological basis, and a psychic reaction, a character reaction to this 
basis. 
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Well, we will have to see closely, that's why in, among all our 
directions of work, I indicate and I underline: the psychiatric work of 
Clérambault was republished quite recently by the Presses 
Universitaires under the title Œuvres psychiatric. Psychological 
automatism 


[115:00] by Janet, in my opinion, I suppose, can only be found 
second-hand or in the library. Here, but for some who are interested, 
this aspect of the great psychiatry of the 19th century, I advise you to 
read these authors who are the greatest among the greats. [Deleuze 
examines Clérambault in session 11 of the seminar on Leibniz and the 
Baroque, March 3, 1987] 


At the same time, what was going on? We can't just stick to 
psychiatry. If I have just considered, from the point of view of 
psychiatry, my question is correct -- and there really I am not 
advancing, it is just to group a question --: can we consider 
automatism in its psychological -- Janet -- or in its mental form -- 
Clérambault -- as grouping together a whole set of unconscious 
mechanisms of thought? [Pause] [116:00] I have to go on, because 
after all, on the whole other side - I'm not trying to mix it up - there 


are two things in literature that will seem to be of great novelty : on 
the one hand, the Surrealists develop a writing, which they will call 
"automatic writing", a bridge will be established by 


[André] Breton and by [Paul] Eluard, and by [Salvador] Dali -- since I 
cannot speak of a model -- but they will consider that automatic 
writing is closely [117:00] linked with certain phenomena including 
psychiatry deals with. So much so that books of automatic writing 
appear as veritable simulations of delusions and psychoses in Breton 
and Eluard, and that Salvador Dali claims to establish and invent at 
the best moment of his thought -- I believe it's the texts of Dali who 
retain great strength -- a method of his own, and in which he claims to 
go further than the automatic writing of the Surrealists, and which he 
himself calls 


“the method of critical paranoia”. 


What does all this mean? Critical paranoia? Automatic writing? It is a 
writing that no doubt claims to follow or express the unconscious 
mechanisms of thought. [118:00] 


But that would be a very insufficient definition because oddly -- 
without us yet understanding why, there will be reason to go and see 
all that this year -- very oddly, they insist on "don't believe that it's 
writing without control ". What type of control is suitable for the 
expression of the unconscious mechanisms of thought? For the 
moment, that leaves us in a vacuum. I'm just saying: don't see it as 
uncontrolled writing. They all claim control, starting with Dali, since 
he does not practice paranoia, he makes critical use of paranoia; 
paranoia becomes a method of criticizing the world and its 
appearances. Good. [119:00] 


In an entirely different direction there arose in literature something 
which received the name of 


"interior monologue ". The interior monologue claimed to be the 
literary expression of what was called the "stream of consciousness", 
or more precisely the "subconscious stream of consciousness". 
Certainly the interior monologue was not the same thing as the 
automatic writing. There was nevertheless a rivalry of ambition: to 
grasp unconscious or subconscious mechanisms of thought while 
subjecting them to literary control. [120:00] And the inner monologue 
broke out with [James] Joyce, first in Ulysses, and in breakthrough 
progress in Finnegans Wake. 


One says about Joyce's interior monologue what Joyce himself said 
about it, as if he did not 
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should not be suspicious of what the authors say, not that they lie, but 
they like to joke. We always say, but it's striking how we repeat it 
without going to see it, no doubt, that the interior monologue, as 
Joyce himself recognized, had an ancestor, an obscure French novelist 
called Paul Dujardin. [By the way, Edouard Dujardin], and who wrote 
a little book of interior monologue entitled Les lauriers [121:00] sont 
coupés [1888], and which has been republished in paperback. And 
Joyce pays homage to Dujardin. 


When the great authors, when the authors of genius are modest, they 
love to deceive people by invoking ancestors to whom they do great 
honor, but they should not be taken too much at their word. If you 
read The laurels are cut -- and there too we will have to see that 
because it is something that worries me, it is taken up all the time. 
Ah! The interior monologue is like automatic... Joyce's ancestor is, it 
is... -- you will see in my opinion -- don't take my word for it, in my 
turn -- that the use that Dujardin fact of an interior monologue has 
absolutely nothing to do, in my opinion, with the use that Joyce 
makes of it [122:00] already in Ulysses, so that there is no filiation, in 
my opinion , from Dujardin to Joyce. On the other hand, in my 
opinion, always like that, Joyce at the same time as he does honor to 
Dujardin, hides his real sources, all that is teasing. Namely: its real 
sources are much more philosophical; he knew a lot of philosophy and 
his real sources come from the famous conceptions of William James, 
the brother of Henry James, the famous conceptions of William James 
on the stream of consciousness and its expression. So we will have to 
see all that, we will have to. 


So see, we are faced with a fairly rich set for the first aspect of 
automatism, if I define automatism as the set of unconscious 
mechanisms of thought and the problem of their expression. [123:00] 
We have psychiatric elements, even two psychiatric elements, two 
literary elements that overlap there, that correspond there. That gives 
us four elements. What is the bomb for us? It is: how does it meet the 
cinematographic image? Moreover, when the encounter takes place 
with the cinematographic image, the cinematographic image 


dominates: what literature has tried to do, I am able to do better than 
it. This is the great encounter between the cinematographic image and 
the image of thought in the sense of automatism, the unconscious 
mechanisms of thought. 


And indeed, [124:00] surrealist-inspired cinema, firstly, surrealist- 
inspired cinema [Pause] will propose to constitute a real automatic 
writing which will have the advantage of being visual and sound, 
[Pause] and to go beyond the possibilities of literature in this respect. 
And the first surrealist film -- this will already be true in "Entr'acte" 
[1924], the first attempt in this direction. "Entr'acte", a film by René 
Clair -- but the first great surrealist film, as Artaud recalls, [125:00] is 
Artaud's screenplay, filmed by Germaine Dulac, "The shell and the 
clergyman" [1928 ], before "[Un] chien andalou" [1929], the great 
Artaud-Dulac film, Artaud presents it under the sign of automatic 
writing, but an automatic writing that has become visual, sound as 
well as written, proceeding with images -- what do I say ? 


Sorry, it's mute -- a writing proceeding with visual images, a writing 
addressing the sight, an automatic writing addressing the sight. [ 
Deleuze talks about Clair and "Entracte" in session 18 of the Cinéma 3 
seminar, May 15, 1984; see also The Time-Image, p. 80, footnote 15] 


But much more, the interior monologue, and there that seems very 
important to me. Because [126:00] it is Eisenstein who seizes, who in 
a very strong homage to Joyce, seizes the idea of the 
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interior monologue and will launch its great theme, which in my 
opinion, it will never abandon: not only does the cinema proceed by 
interior monologue, but it realizes the interior monologue infinitely 
better than literature. The true interior monologue, only the cinema 
can perform it. [ On this subject, see L Image-Temps, pp. 206-207] 


What does he want to say ? He wants to say something very simple, at 
first sight: it is that the interior monologue in literature, à la Joyce, is 
still dependent on the language barrier, 


[127:00] is still dependent on the national language barrier. Notice, 
this is only partly true. But it would have to go beyond, cross the 


barrier of national languages. But can literature do it? In Ulysses, no, 
in Bloom's great interior monologue, no. 


[Pause] But in Finnegans Wake, words begin to appear that no longer 
have any appearance, no belonging to a national language, words that 
call on several languages so as not to speak of infinite onomatopoeias. 
And Finnegans Wake [128:00] already represents a kind of 
astonishing, stupefying attempt for literature to go beyond the barrier 
of this or that national language. GOOD. All the same it is limited, it is 
limited by the form of things. Eisenstein can say that the cinematic 
interior monologue is no longer subordinated to any national language 
barrier as silent cinema. 


It simply marks an evolution, I would say before '35 and from '35. -- 
We will see that the theory of the interior monologue, for me, of 
Eisenstein, it is fundamental. It is fundamental as much for cinema as 
for philosophy. -- In a first period before 1935, [129:00] it seems very 
curious to me that Eisenstein -- you will find all the texts on this 
subject in Le film, sa forme, son sens, French translation in the 
Bourgois edition [1976 ] -- 


before 35, Eisenstein considers that the interior monologue is still the 
cinematic expression of a character's thought, the expression of a 
character's subconscious thought and of the subconscious mechanisms 
of this thought. He takes an adaptation project as an example; he had 
wanted to adapt an American novel by [Theodore] Dreiser, [An] 
American Tragedy, “An American Tragedy”, and he says: you see the 
attempts at monologue 


[130:00] interior of Dreiser, compare them with my project, you will 
see that I necessarily go much further, since I can in a free state make 
the sequences of preconscious, subconscious ideas, mixed with 
sensations, memories, projects, etc., of the character, and constitute a 
sort of stream of consciousness of the character. [Pause] I would say 
that there, the interior monologue has already crossed the language 
barrier, but remains dependent on a subjective cinema, what happens 
in the head of the character. 


In 1935, what happens? I specify it since it is all that, we build it, 
today we build our year. I specify this because I believe that [131:00] 
in 1935, Eisenstein is half forced, half ready to improvise a speech. 
This is the famous speech of 1935. 


Why famous? Because without expecting it too much -- he must have 


had some forebodings -- 


Eisenstein, in a symposium of Soviet filmmakers, finds himself for the 
first time officially in the grip of a vast criticism of the Stalinists, and 
that in this speech, roughly, half improvised, surely, he shows at the 
same time, I do not know how to say, a courage and a prudence which 
make my admiration. The way he gets away with it, indeed [132:00] - 
it's not that the others, the others aren't fools at all, they object to him 
fundamentally, fundamentally, but which have the seem to be 
properly -- it is an exciting text 


-- which appear to be cinematic only. Everyone understands what it's 
all about. 
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everyone understands what it is about, namely: Stalin's eye is on you 
and if you keep doing what you are doing, you will see what you will 
see. Eisenstein's response is prodigious; she is very, very careful. He 
says: but you're right, you're right, you don't know how right you are, 
but that doesn't prevent that, we can say that, it's what I did that 
allowed you today today to be right, all that, finally he is as clever as 
anything. This text will have to be seen very closely. [ This is 
apparently the text “The form of the film: new problems”, included in 
The film, its form, its meaning; see The Time-Image, p. 206, footnote 
4] 


But what interests me for the moment only in the 1935 speech is that 
the interior monologue is raised to a new power. It no longer serves 
and no longer designates the possibility of the cinema [133:00] of 
giving expression to what is going on in the head of the character; it 
becomes adequate to the entire film. It is the entire film which is 
presented as an interior monologue, henceforth, no longer an interior 
monologue that would take place in the head of the character, but an 
interior monologue which is as much that of the author as of the 
spectator, and of one and on the other at the same time, that is to say 
which is the film itself. The interior monologue is the movie. [Pause] 
It's the whole of the film, to the point that he tells us, and there it 
must interest us in our problem of thought, what he calls -- we don't 
yet know what he calls as that -- the 


“intellectual cinema”, intellectual cinema has [134:00] the natural 
extension of the interior monologue. The interior monologue is the 
correlate of intellectual cinema. 


So much so that I come back to it -- since it is a point that we will 
have to consider this year -- when semiology of linguistic inspiration 
denounced in Eisenstein a hasty conception of the relationship 
between cinema and language or , I wonder if, at the base, they did 
not singularly misunderstand what Eisenstein called interior 
monologue. Because what seems obvious to me, however little I say 
about it for the moment -- because it will be for the future, it will be 
the examination of the relationship between cinema and language -- 
because [135:00] what seems obvious to me, is that the interior 
monologue for Eisenstein is neither a language nor a language. 
[Pause] So much so that the future alternative of linguistic semiology, 
language or language, does not have to arise. They tried to take 
Eisenstein in their own claws, language or language, claws that they 
borrowed from 


[Ferdinand de Saussure. But that's not Eisenstein's problem, not at all. 


For Eisenstein, I would say, although it still remains 
incomprehensible, but it does not matter, it will perhaps become clear 
later. The interior monologue for Eisenstein was never a language, nor 
a language. [136:00] It is a noetic matter -- noetic that means which 
concerns thought -- a noetic matter correlative to langue-language and 
prior to the distinction between langue and language. So much so that 
far from having to reproach Eisenstein for having a naive conception 
of this problem, it is almost against linguistically inspired semiotics 
that we should reproach for having a naïve and overly applied 
conception, a kind of application of linguistic data at the level of a 
problem which was not that at all. Eisenstein's question is, according 
to certain linguists who have nothing to do with Saussure, 


[137:00] the need to discover a specific matter, a specific matter 
which is still neither language nor language, which pre-exists 
language-language -- which pre-exists in law, not in fact -- which pre- 
exists in law language -language, to the very distinction of langue and 
language, and which constitutes as it were the raw material. And the 
interior monologue is this raw material. 


[ Pause] 
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And it is at this level of a raw material pre-existing to the distinction 


between language and language, therefore pre-existing to both, that 
the problem of cinema-language or language relations must be posed. 
And I want as proof [138:00] that, after all, one of the masters of 
linguistics, 


[Roman] Jakobson, at least has the merit, in the interview he gave on 
cinema, of saying one thing that has always stuck with me... he only 
says it in one sentence. He just says, it's extremely interesting, he 
doesn't say at all, Eisenstein, he's naive; he doesn't say it. He says: if 
there is one thing that seems interesting to me, it is the conception 
that Eisenstein has of interior monologue when he claims to be Joyce. 
And there he says it as a linguist. What is this matter which is neither 
language nor language and which is nevertheless as it were the 
presupposition of language and of language? I would say, this 
material, for the moment, we cannot say more, it is [139:00] the 
interior monologue. There you go, it doesn't matter that it's a little 
obscure. [About Eisenstein and linguistics, see L'Image-Temps, pp. 
43-45 and p. 44 footnote 9; Deleuze quotes Jakobson there in 


“Interview on the cinema”, Cinema, theories, readings (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1973)] 


Here, but then, I just put together, there is an automatism, here, there 
is an automatism of thought which can be defined in a very vague 
way by all the unconscious and subconscious mechanisms. It is a fact 
that the cinematographic image, because it is automatic -- 


see my answer is very simple; I am in the process of justifying my 
invocation of the automatism of the image -- it is because it is 
automatic that the cinematographic image, from the start, 


[140:00] felt a real vocation to take on board the unconscious 
mechanisms of thought that were grouped under the names of 
psychological or mental automatism. [Pause] A whole long descent 
with the change of regime of cinema, if I jump into the most modern 
for example, [Orson] Welles seems to me a genius of hallucinatory 
cinema. In another way, [Alain] Resnais is a genius of hallucinatory 
cinema. So it won't end with the pioneers, all that will change, there 
will be mutations. But the cinema, from the beginning, recognized a 
vocation to express the unconscious mechanisms [141:00] of thought 
and thereby, mental and psychological automatism. Because his image 
was automatic, he was doomed to psychological or mental 
automatism. 


I'm quickly announcing what we'll start with next time. There is a 


completely different pole -- I am always interested in the automatism- 
thought relations -- there is a completely different pole of automatism 
in relation to thought. This time, automatism no longer designates all 
the unconscious or subconscious mechanisms of organic-psychic 
thought. What does it designate 


? This time, it designates: [142:00] the higher order of pure logic, 
[Pause] the formal order of thoughts [Pause] which overflows into 
thought and consciousness itself. It is no longer the unconscious or the 
subconscious, it is the supra-conscious. [Pause] Really? Eh yes ! And 
there, philosophy found itself in its purest image of thought. 


From the 17th century, royal century, appeared [143:00] the most 
unusual expression, “the spiritual automaton”, spiritual automaton, in 
a barbaric language since it combines a Greek word and a Latin word. 
The spiritual automaton, this splendid thing, this splendid concept of 
spiritual automaton, appears in [Baruch] Spinoza. Was he thinking of 
something, given his Jewish tradition, like the Golem, a Golem in 
thought, the great Golem? Well, it is no longer about the unconscious 
mechanisms of thought of the type dreams, daydreams. What is it? 
This is [144:00] the formal order. -- Listen to me carefully. It doesn't 
matter if you don't understand well yet, it will come, you shouldn't be 
in a hurry, you have to hear first, then understand well afterwards, 
huh, it may be that 
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you understood in three months, huh? -- This is the formal order. The 
spiritual automaton is the formal order by which thoughts deduce one 
another independently of their object and independently of any 
reference to their object. [Pause] Oh! You tell me what is that? Does 
such a thing exist? But you know very well that it exists even if you 
don't practice and you don't know how it is practiced. Demonstrative 
thought has never been anything else -- I mean theoretic thought -- 
the sequence [145:00] of theorems has never been anything other 
than the formal order by which thoughts are deduced from each other 
of the others independently of any reference to their object. 


I mean you infer something from the idea of a triangle regardless of 
whether there are triangles; whether there are triangles or there is no 
triangle, you don't care. The theoretical demonstration links thoughts 
from the pure formal point of view. You will tell me, there are still 
figures, there is still a triangle figure, all that, so we can go further. 


And modern logic will perfect under the name, on the one hand, of 
"logistics", and then under the name -- and this is justified because it is 
different from logistics -- under the name of "axiomatics", and the 
axiomatic [146:00] will indeed be a sequence of thoughts, a formal 
sequence independent of their content. The highest form of thought 
insofar as it links idea with idea, independently of any reference to the 
object, that is the spiritual automaton. 


The spiritual automaton was realized in the demonstrative order of 
theorems, then in the order of deduction, logistics, then in the order of 
axiomatics and the development of axiomatics. 


Spinoza, we will see it, it will be necessary all the same to see the text 
well, which is very, very curious, the text of Spinoza where he 
launches [147:00] the spiritual automaton as therefore being a 
superconscious thought. It is consciousness that depends on the way in 
which thought links the..., there is a thought-consciousness reversal. It 
is no longer thought that depends on consciousness, it is consciousness 
that flows from thought. Consciousness will be a result of the formal 
linking of ideas to each other by thought, independently of any 
reference to the object. This great Spinozist reversal animates the 
spiritual automaton. A formula as good as the spiritual automaton 
could not arise in philosophy without Leibniz immediately seizing it -- 
and for once, Leibniz, who did not borrow much from Spinoza -- 
immediately borrows the idea from him. of the spiritual automaton for 
the simple reason that Leibniz, creator of a real logistics, [148:00] and 
pushing to the end, from his time, the idea of a formalism of thought 
which links his ideas to make precisely what he called one 


“universal feature”. In this new science which will give logistics, two 
centuries later, three centuries later, in this new Leibnizian science of 
the universal characteristic, all this science is placed under the sign of 
the mental automaton, the spiritual automaton. 


[ Pause] 


In the 20th century, a book that remains an unusual book that will 
have to be seen, a book that will seem extraordinarily [149:00] new 
but which, in my opinion, only pushes this classic ideal of the 
automaton to the end spiritual is Valéry's book, Monsieur Teste 
[1896]. And Monsieur Teste is the spiritual automaton or the mental 
automaton, a book that had a great impact at the beginning of the 
20th century, I don't know when it is, and which is a well-known book 
by Paul Valéry which presents the spiritual automaton under the 
express name of Monsieur Teste. 


Because Monsieur Teste, what is it? Test is, as Valéry says, it is proof. 
And the 
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mechanism of proof, what is it? It is the formal sequence of ideas that 
flow from one another. Mr. [150:00] Teste is the one, says Valéry, 
who affirms and poses and who gives autonomy to thought, and who 
carries a thought that feeds on its own substance. 


Far from being a mathematical delirium of Valéry, who always 
dreamed of mathematics, it seems to me that Monsieur Teste is the 
culmination of classical 17th century thought. 


Well, you will tell me, here is a second meaning. See that I have two 
senses of automatism in its relation to thought: automatism, that is to 
say the unconscious or subconscious mechanisms of thought, and on 
the other hand, the formal order of thoughts. which link together 
independently of consciousness, [Pause] [151:00] an infra 
consciousness and a supra consciousness. Earlier, I was saying, is there 
an encounter between cinema and the first sense of psychic or mental 
automatism? And our immediate answer was yes, yes, by virtue of the 
automatic character of the cinematographic image. My second 
question is going to have the exact same answer, only it's not going to 
be the same variables. I would say yes, there is a fundamental 
encounter between the cinematographic image and this new image of 
thought, that of the superior spiritual automaton. How pale and thin 
and weak now the objection of George Duhamel seems to us. It is 
precisely because the cinema [152:00] is capable of establishing, of 
bringing the spiritual automaton to life that it is in a fundamental 
relationship with thought. And why does the cinematographic image 
encounter this second aspect of automatism, no longer psychological 
automatism, but mental or spiritual automatism, higher automatism? 
For the same reason as before, because it has an automatic image. 


So we have to believe all the same that there are two aspects of the 
automatic image. Under the second aspect, what will happen? What 
is... Can we speak of a theorematic cinema? Is it essential to the 
cinema or is it some monstrosities of cinema? Yes, we can speak of a 
theoretical cinema. [153:00] Yes, yes, yes, yes... I'm not sure that 
Pasolini, when he titles a film "Theorem" [1968] does it like that and 
that he didn't think about his title well. Pasolini produced at least two 
masterpieces of theorematic cinema, one entitled "Theorem", the other 


entitled "Salo" [1975], s-a-l-o. Well, I'm not sure that all of Bresson's 
cinema isn't a cinema of the spiritual automaton. Well, that's all to see. 


But what we must first understand and next time, we are there, we 
will do a little review if there are things to clarify in [154:00] what 
we did today. I would like you to remember, because we proceeded 
very, very orderly. If you don't have the order, it doesn't matter if you 
don't understand such a moment or that moment; you need to 
understand the order of our approach, and how, at each level, I have 
already offered you a short bibliography. So we'll take that up again, 
this second automatism in its relationship with cinema. 


[End of recording] [2:34:30] 


